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I. 



ABSTRACT 



The pilot prekindergarten curriculum development 
project was funded under Title I of ESEA, Public Law 
89-10. The major objectives were (l) to provide 
compensatory experiences for the four— year-old children, 
(2) to develop further the Framework and Currieulvm 
Outline for Frekindergarten^ and (3) to provide 
training and consultative assistance to preschool 
teachers. This evaluation was based on these major 
objectives . 

To test the effectiveness of the experiences 
provided for the children, comparisons were made 
between the performance of pupils in the prekinder- 
garten program and in the kindergarten program. 

More specifically, the Feahody Fioture Vooahulary 
Test (PPVT) , a Color Labeling Inventory (CLI), and 
a Slmpe Labeling Inventory (SLi) were administered 
to the prekindergarten children and to samples of 
Title I and non-Title I kindergarten children. The 
Peabody I. Q. scores for each of the three groups 
of children were associated with the scores on the 
shape and color inventories by an analysis of 
covariance. It was expected that the group of 
children with the highest I. Q. scores would also 
make the highest scores on the inventories. 

However , the findings showed that in general the 
achievement of the prekindergarten pupils during 
the year in the areas of shape and color labeling 
was better than that of the Title I kindergarten 
pupils and was as good as that of the non-Title I 
kindergarten pupils . This achievement of the 
prekindergarten pupils is impressive when it is 
considered that they had significantly lower I. Q. 
scores than the non-Title I kindergarten pupils. 

The Auditory Vocal Sequencing Inventory (AVSl) 
and the Auditory Vocal Association Inventory (AVAl) 
were given as pretest and posttest to the pre- 
kindergarten pupils in order to measure the gain 
in their language performance. The results 
indicated that the prekindergarten pupils improved 
significantly in their language performance as 
related to attention span and one type of reasoning. 
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Progress was made ia developing a Frnmeaor.v anu 
CurHauUm Objeetives Outline for Prektnd.er-garTeu 
children. Prekindergarten and kindergarten teachers 
will use the initial draft during the l:^o(-o0 sonco.. 
year and will then assist in mfiking revisions. 

In one method of ii'-.-h-ug a descriptive appraisal 
of the assistance given the prekindergarten teachers, 
a Behavior Ranking Scale (BRS) was administered o 
the prekindergarten certified teachers and to samples 
of kindergarten Title I and non-Title I teachers. 

The results showed that the three groups had similar 
understandings of child behavior and placed about 
the same importance on behavior related to personality 
and behavior related to cognitive skills . However , 
the prekindergarten teachers placed significantly 
more importance on behavior related to social skills 
than did either the Title 1 or the non-Title I 
kindsrgar'bsn “bsaclisrs • 



II. 



INTRODUCTION 



There has been increasing emphasis on the importance 
of programs for the preschool aged child as educational 
services. The national enrollment in kindergartens has 
increased from 30 per cent of the five-year-olds in 1930 
to Us. 5 per cent in 1953 and to 6U per cent in 1959* On 
a regional basis in I 96 U there were 30. T per cent of the 
five-year-olds in preschool programs in the South and 
T5 per cent in the other three regions. Georgia is one 
of the 26 states which do not give state aid to kinder- 
gartens. However, the Atlanta Public School System has 
provided a kindergarten program for five-year-olds on a 
voluntary basis since 1923. In I 966 - 6 T there were 8,UUS 
kindergarten pupils enrolled, which was T3 per cent of 
the 11,575 first grade pupils enrolled. 

A pilot prekindergarten curriculum development 
project is a part of the program funded under Title I 
of ESEA, Public Law 89-10, in the Atlanta Public 
Schools. Eight groups of 20 prekindergarten pupils 
per group from Title I schools participated in the 
program, three groups of which were in the Educational 
Improvement Program (EIP). The program focused on 
providing experiences for the children, developing a 
curriculum, and training the preschool teachers. The 
objectives of the program were based on the premise 
that early intervention in childhood development for 
disadvantaged children may provide the compensatory 
experiences which will prepare them to cope adequately 
with the regular school program. Support for this 
premise and for the objectives of this project is 
found in the historical, theoretical, and research 
evidence cited in this report. 



III. 



REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 



The first kindergarten in the United States was 
established in I856 by a pupil of Froebel at Watertown, 
Wisconsin — twenty years after Froebel started the 
first preschool program in Germany. However, the 
first public school kindergarten, in St. Louis, was 
not established until l8T3. The work of Marie 
Montessori, M. D. , in Italy between 1910 and 1930 
influenced the development of kindergarten education 
in this country. The White House Conferences of 1950 
and i960 recommended that kindergartens be included 
as a part of the public school program for all 
children. 

Project Head Start, the federal preschool program 
for disadvantaged children, was initiated in the 
summer of 1965 . Although acclaimed as highly success- 
ful, this program had little effect nationally on the 
size of nursery and kindergarten enrollments when the 
regular school year began in the fall. 

In recent years a greater emphasis has been^ 
placed on how educational objectives of early child- 
hood education can best be met. The current thrust 
in study and in research on methodology is based on 
the theories of earlier studies. Gesell (1) has 
contributed to the present knowledge about early 
childhood development and the importance of the 
behavior patterns developed during these years as 
a basis for further growth. Piaget (2) has through 
extensive study of intellectual development over 
the past several decades been influential. His 
theory is that the child progresses through a series 
of stages in intellectual development. He also has 
sxiggested that the rate at which the child moves 
through these stages can differ. Hunt (3) has 
synthesized the theories of Piaget with other studies 
in learning and intellectual development. He has 
suggested that the early years of development play 
a significant role in providing a generalized con- 
ceptual skill needed for later learning. 

Bloom's (U) recent study of human development 
suggests that environmental manipulation ought to 
occur during the preschool years to achieve its 



greatest impact in the area of intelligence. His study- 
supports the relatively ne-w concept that a person's 
intelligence -will vary as a function of his environment 
and that early environmental enrichment programs can 
have an influence in accelerating intellectual develop- 
ment. 



Deutsch (5)j Bernstein (6), and Hess (T) studied 
■ways in which the environment of disadvantaged children 
may be manipulated to the best advantage for the child's 
growth and development. Deutsch identified the nature 
of the deprivation of the urban child in disadvantaged 
areas and is developing a variety of special enrichment 
techniques to supplement the traditional curriculum 
for the preschool aged child. These techniques focus 
around the areas of cognitive functioning, memory 
training, language development, and motivation. 

Bernstein pointed out the differences in language 
systems between the lower and middle classes and sug- 
gested that these differences can cause a lack of 
imderstanding as individuals attempt to communicate 
between the two . The studies of Hess tended to place 
intellectual development within the context of human 
interaction and stressed the significance of human 
beings in a child's life. Hess and Shipman (8) reported 
findings from, a study of mothers and their four-year-old 
children to support the arguments that patterns reflect- 
ing the social, economic, and educational behavior are 
developed in early childhood; that mothers communicate 
cognitive meanings to their children; and that growth 
of cognitive processes are restricted by family control 
systems. Olin, Hess, and Shipman (9) extended this 
study and reported that steps can be taken to change the 
mother's behavior and that successf-ul intervention 
programs with the preschool children must involve social 
change . 

Noel (10) found positive relationships between the 
quality of language used by the child and the frequency 
of the different types of oral expressions used by his 
parents . 

Smith (11) pointed out that children, regardless 
of whether they are disadvantaged products of socio- 
economic isolation or unique associations , do exhibit 
the capacity of improving their language facility when 
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bhey are provided intelligent and carefully planned 
compensatory activities. 

Gray and Klauss (12) in their experimental pre- 

ment that characterizes these children ^ further 
to some degree hv early intervention. They furtner 
uoin?ed oTthat the dUlopment of speech is crucial 
Cthf defelopment of verbal control in learning. 

Eiessman (13) claims that the new preschool 

program emphasis for disadvantaged children is a 

He Llieves that it is based on a false ^ 
radicalism which is a orstruSSal 

SSgS^S Ihe'^^d^entL approach to changing 
Sy Sd children. Also he emphasizes that it 
orerloohs the fact that gains made ^n preschool 
programs decline quite rapidly when the chi 
reton to traditional school programs. 

There are indications of a continuing need to 

SSiSS 

i^ese include New York University, Peabody CoUeg , 
I^acuS university. University of Arizona, Uni^rsity 
S ChicLr Cornell University, and University of 
Illinois where che coordinating center for he 
M^ional’program in Early Childhood education is 

located. 

Local observations have revealed that 
economic deprivation is nocompanied by educatio^^ 
deprivation of children enrolling 

fi?st grade without experiences nenessa^ commen- 
performance on a cognitive or social level comen 
surate with that of children from more advantaged 

homes . 
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IV. METHODS MD ANALYSIS OF DATA 



The prekindergarten project in the Atlanta School 
System was begun in the spring of I966. However, this 
report deals with the evaluation of the continuation of 
the program during the school year 1966-6T • 

Subjects 

The project provided compensatory experiences for 
units of approximately 20 four-year-olds each. A team 
of three adults worked with each unit. Each team 
included a lead teacher, a teacher assistant, and a 
teacher aide. Preschool specialists provided consul- 
tation and inservice training for the prekindergarten 
teaching teams and kindergarten teachers. The specialists 
also assisted the teachers by developing a guide for 
achieving the prekindergarten curriculum objectives 
and by helping the teachers with daily class plans. 

Objectives 

The evaluation of the prekindergarten program was 
based on the major objectives of the project. Tho^.e 
objectives were (l) to provide experiences for four- 
year-old children from families in low socioeconomic 
school communities (Title l) which would prepare the 
children to cope adequately w5.th the regular school 
program, (2) to develop a Framework and Curriculum 
Objectives Outline for Frekindergarten^ and (3) to 
provide training and consultative assistance to pre- 
school teachers. 

Hypotheses 

The plan for evaluating the project was based on 
the major objectives of the project and included a series 
of null hypotheses to be tested. 

The hypotheses concerning the performance of pupils 
included: 

H^ There is no statistical difference in the 
environmental infonnation and language 
performance levels of the prekindergarten 
children, kindergarten children in families 

-T- 







from lower socioeconomic communities (Title 
I schools ) , and kindergarten children in ^ 
families from upper socioeconomic communi- 
ties (non-Title I schools). 

H There is no significant gain in auditory 
• ^ attention span and one type of verbal 

reasoning of the prekindergarten children 
resulting from their prekindergarten 
experience. 

T”ne hyuotheses concerning teacher understanding 
of child behavior and the importance they placed on 
child behavior were: 

H There is no statistical difference in the 

^ understanding of child behavior of the 
prekindergarten feachers , kindergarten 
teachers in Title I schools , and kinder- 
garten teachers in non-Title I schools . 

H There is no statistical difference among 
^ the prekindergarten teachers , kindergarten 
teachers in Title I schools, and kinder- 
garten teachers in non-Title I schools in 
the importance placed upon behavior 
related to the personality of the child. 

H There is no statistical difference among 
^ the prekindergarten teachers , kinder- 
garten teachers in Title I schools , and 
kindergarten teachers in non-Title I 
schools in the importance placed upon 
behavior related to the cognitive skills 
of the child. 

H There is no statistical difference among 
^ ' the prekindergarten teachers , kinder- 

garten teachers in Title I schools , and 
kindergarten teachers in non-Title I 
schools in the importance placed upon 
behavior related to the social skills of 
the child. 
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Experiences of Preschool Children 

To measure the effectiveness of the experiences 
provided for the four-year-old children, comparisons 
were made between the performance of pupils in the 
prekindergarten program and in kindergarten groups.. 

More specifically, the evaluation involved eight 
groups of Title I prekindergarten children, three of 
which were in the Educational Improvement Program 
(EIP), a sample of Title I kindergarten pupils, and 
a sample of non-Title I kindergarten pupils. 

The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) , a 
Color Labeling Inventory (CLi), and a Shape Labeling 
Inventory (SLI), and two subtests of the Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguistics Abilities (ITPA) were 
administered to the prekindergarten children, a 
sample of kindergarten children in Title I schools, 
and a sample of kindergarten children in non-Title I 
schools. The CLI and SLI were developed at Deutsch's 
Institute for Developmental Studies in New York. 

The PPVT I. Q. scores for each of the three 
groups of children were associated with their scores 
on the shape and color labeling inventories for each 
group. It was expected that the non-Title I kinder- 
garten group of children which had the highest mean 
I. Q. score would make the highest score on the 
cognitive measures. The PPVT revealed that the non- 
Title I kindergarten group ranked highest in the 
I. Q. scores, the prekindergarten group next, and the 
Title I kindergarten group lowest. 

In order to test the first hypothesis (H^) a 
Shape Labeling Inventory and a Color Labeling Inventory 
were administered to the three groups of children, thus 
obtaining information on their environmental and lan- 
guage perfonnance levels. Analysis of covariance was 
computed with the subscores of the .CLI and SLI. Table 
1 shows data related to the analysis of covariance on 
the SLI nonverbal subscores. A significant difference 
between at least two groups is indicated by the F ratio. 
Duncan’s Multiple Range Test, indicates that at the .05 
level of significance the prekindergarten group scored 
higher on the invent oiy than did either of the other 
two groups and that the non-Title I kindergarten pupils 
scored higher than did those in Title I. 
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An analysis of covariance was calculated using the 
shape labeling verbal scores as the dependent variable 
with I. Q. as a covariate (Table 2). According to^ 
Duncan's Multiple Range Test the prekindergarten Title I 
and kindergarten non-Title I groups scored significantly 
higher than the kindergarten Title I group. There was 
no significant difference between prekindergarten and 
kindergarten non-Title I groups. 

A Color Labeling Inventory with two subtests was 
also administered to the three groups of preschool 
children. Analysis of covariance was used to determine 
whether any differences existed among the three groups 
using color labeling nonverbal subscores as the dependent 
variable and I. Q. as the covariate. The results are 
reported in Table 3* Duncan's Multiple Range Test 
indicates that the prekindergarten and non-Title I 
kindergarten pupils scored significantly better than 
the Title I kindergarten pupils on this inventory. 

There was no difference between the Title I prekinder- 
garten and kindergarten non-Title I groups. 

The results of an analysis of covariance using ■ 
color labeling verbal scores as the dependent variable 
and I. Q. as the covariate are given in Table The 
F ratio indicated that the scores of the three groups 
were not significantly different at the .05 level. 



These data in Tables 1, 2, 3, and h indicate that 
in general the achievement of the prekindergarten 
pupils during the year in the areas of shape and color 
labeling was better than that of the Title I kinder- 
garten pupils and was as good as that of the non-Title 
I kindergarten pupils. This achievement of the 
prekindergarten pupils is impressive when it is^ 
considered that they ranked second to the non-Title I 
kindergarten pupils in mean I. Q. scores. 
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In order to test the second hypothesis (Hg), two 
1,+ +- n-p the IT^A were given as a pretest and a pos 

est to the prekindergarxen pupils to de-cerm— 
heL was a ^-gnificant gain in their language per- 
rormanoe as related to attention ° 

'III “ Va^guS'S?" 

^ -ppv <5nanificant differences using a t test 
compared for signilica ™tests and posttests 

•fo-r de-Dendent measures. The pretests cui y 

uere aLinistered approximately six months apart. 

Table 5 "gives the pretest tS^’mi and 

age in months inScaL lhat the pupils 

tlS-a I^yufra^rraln in age on the AVAl and 

Sesf rLS^rfndicate^hat the prekindergarten pupils 

S^r-vrd Sgnificantly in ^^^air langua^ p-P— 

as related to f^-«"gSn irm^SL-r 

srs rr„*ss* *s»! - - 

that there would he no significant gam was reje 

The significant gains in language ages as 
reported in the above data support the 
mate by the prekindergarten teachers. 
nrted that tL four-year-old nf 
Title I school communities talked little a 
bfginnLg Of the school year but ^at most m of ■ 
them became increasingly more verbal, later in the 

school year. 
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Framework and Curriculum gbpectives Outli ne 

A composite curriculum report was made which 
was based on the curriculum guides of the presc o 
specialists and experiences of the teaching 
srnrocedure for developing the Framemrk and 
CurrioulvM Obieetives Outline for PreUndergarten 
is discussed below. 

1 The content of daily lesson plans of the 
■ prekindergarten teachers was org^ited 
into general and specific objectives 
related to sensory perception, 
skills, social behavior, and aesthetic 

values . 



2 . 



3 . 



Research assistants discussed in detai- 
the content of the lesson plans for 
each of the four general areas with 

representatives of the prekindergarten 
teachers . 

The research assistants then categorized 
the curriculum content data. The tasKs ^ 
to be accomplished in relation to each Ox 
the specific objectives were subdivided 
as to content variables , For each of the 

content variables, process 
were listed when indicated. The process 
variables included learning activities , 
media, grouping patterns, and teaching 

strategies . 

Tne Framework and Currioulum Obfeotives Outline 
'or Frekindergarten is not yet ready for genera^ 
ttLSStion^ Prekindergarten and f ndergarten^^ 

■eachers will use the initial draft during 9 T 
ichool year and will assist in making revisions. 

rraining and Consultative Assistance to Preschoo l 
reachers 



Experience with the prekindergarten program 
durin^the school year of 1965-66 helped the Atlanta 
Schoo? System focus attention on the importance of 
providing a continuing compensatory program fo 
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children involved. It was recognized that the kinder- 
garten teachers needed assistance. 

A major problem was that generally the teachers 
were not prepared to cope with the large groups of 
pupils with varying levels of achievement. This was 
particularly true with those pupils who participated 
in the prekindergarten program last year. As a part 
of the plan to help remedy this situation, ninety of 
the kindergarten teachers in the Atlanta Public 
Schools voluntarily participated in an inservice 
Early Childhood Education course during the year. 

This was made possible through the use of staff 
teachers who released the kindergarten teachers when 
necessaiy. Preschool specialists, the coordinator 
of elementary education, and the director of inservice 
education conducted the training. 

Two methods were used to make a descriptive 
appraisal of the assistance given the prekindergarten 
and kindergarten teachers. First, a Behavior Ranking 
Scale (bps) was administered to the prekindergarten 
certified teachers, a sample of kindergarten teachers 
in Title I schools, and a sample of kindergarten 
teachers in non-Title I schools in order to test the 
hypotheses concerning the teachers' understanding of 
child behavior and the importance the;;, pla,ced on 
child behavior as related to personality, cognitive 
skills, and social skills (H , H^, and H^,). The 
responses made by the different groups of teachers 
involved were compared. Second, a. critical incident 
form requested the kindergarten teachers to relate 
their most successful and least satisfactory experiences 
to thv^- training which they had received or thought they 
needed. 

The BPS measures the importance which teachers 
place on pupil behavior related to personality , 
cognitive skills , and social skills . Table 6 gives 
data concerning the scores of the three groups of 
teachers on each of the scales by means, standard 
deviations, the nuiflber of teachers in each group; 
and the F ratio among the three groups compares 
separately on each scale. Tliese data show that 
the prekindergarten teachers, kindergarten teachers 
in Title I schools, and kindergarten teachers in 
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non-Title I schools had similar understandings of child 
behavior and placed the same importance on behavior 
related to personality and behavior related to cogni- 
tive skills. Hence, the null hypotheses 
H ) were accepted. The prekindergarten teachers 
significantly placed more importance on behavior 
related to social skills than did the Title I or 
non-Title I kindergarten teachers. Null hypothesis 
number six (H^) was, therefore, rejected. 

The critical incident form requested the teachers 
to give a brief narrative description of their most 
successful incident and report on the training and/ or 
experiences which had helped them handle the situation 
successfully. They were also requested to describe 
their least satisfactory incident and to list the 
training and/or experiences which they thought would 
be helpful to them in handling similar situations in 
the future. Their responses (related to the critical 
incidents concerning the training and/or experiences 
which were helpful or were needed) indicated that 
Title I and non-Title I kindergarten teachers agreed 
that the experiences which were most helpful to them 
were (l) previous experiences with children, (2) 
assistance from colleagues, (3) various kinds of 
formal training, and ( 5 ) assistance from supervisoiy 
personnel, and (5) self-help (observation and reading). 

The responses of both groups of teachers also 
indicated the need for similar kinds of assistance 
to help them handle problem situations in the future. 

On the whole , more teachers identified a successful 
incident than an unsatisfactory one. This was true 
for the teachers of both groups. The Title I and 
non-Title I kindergarten teachers agreed that expe- 
riences which they most needed included access to 
services of supportive personnel (psychologists, 
social workers, and preschool specialists) and 
development of relationships between home and school. 
Bot> groups of teachers showed that they were parent 
or:*. nted and familiar with teacher aides and other 
kinds of supportive services offered by Title I. 

The kinds of problems described in the teacher 
responses to the critical incidents form sent to 
Title I and non-Title I kindergarten teachers indicate 
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similarities and differences in the behavioral characteris- 
t-Jcs of the children. The similarities include the fact 
that the pupils in Title I schools have a short interest 
span, are hostile to other children, and are prone to ^ 
use foul language. The different behavioral characteris- 
tics of the Title I children which were listed include 
taking things that do not belong to them, hitting 
others, lacking self confidence, and refusing to eat all 
kinds of foods. There were some indications that over 
a period of time the negative behavioral characteristics 
were changed in a positive direction. 
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V. 



SUMMARY 



The project was generally effective in accomplishing 
each of the major objectives as implied by the findings 
of the study. The prekindergarten pupils improved in 
their performance in cognitive areas. At the end of the 
year the prekindergarten children compared favorably with 
kindergarten children in environmental information and 
language performance. 

The prekindergarten pupils improved significantly 
in their language performance as related to attention 
span and one type of reasoning during their prekinder- 
garten experiences . These results confirmee^ the informal 
observations made by the prekindergarten teachers . They 
had noted that their pupils talked very little at the 
beginning of the school year but that almost all of them 
became more verbal during the year. 

The Framework and Curriculum Objectives Outline 
for Prekindergarten provides a basis for further focus 
on local educational programs for the preschool aged 
children. 

It was identified that the prekindergarten teachers 
significantly placed more importance on pupil behavior 
related to social skills than did either group of 
kindergarten teachers. The kindergarten teachers indi- 
cated a recognition of the importance of providing 
compensatory experiences for four— year— old disadvan- 
taged children on a continuing basis. 
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VI . IMPLICATIONS 



„ent SInSiiSntraif prreeteef ^ 

tL^otal develo^enf of thf preschoora^d child. The 

instance the specific objectives in each teaching con 

tent area should he stated as f 

■in c-eauential order with time schedules for yario 
pupil 'ability levels. Moreover, the evaluation pl^ 
should be individualized, so that the teachers will he 
2lf to ohLin periodically a profile of each child 
concerning his accomplishments in the content rariah 
^rth^wocess variables to which he responds most 
+ • •pon-hn-nnlv The need for fiarther teacher training 
ifeS, especially for the kindergarten teachers , so 
that a progression of experiences for the chil 
pLticipatL in the prekindergarten program might be 



insured. 
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